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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Introduction 


Tate Williams, a native of Eureka, Nevada 
is a son of pioneer Cornish immigrants. The 
famous Cornish-Welsh “Cousin Jack” miners 
contributed much to the colorful life of the 
western mining camps, forming singing or 
other musical groups wherever they went. 
This activity was characteristic of the Williams 
family of this central Nevada mining town. 

Tate Williams grew to young manhood in 
the Eureka-Ruby Hill area, moving in 1910 to 
Reno, where he entered business. As a leader 
in Reno’s retail trade, Williams was invited in 
1932 to become the first secretary-manager 
of the Nevada Retail Merchants Association. 
He accepted the position, and held it through 
the life of the Association, until 1966. The 
work of the Association required that he 
become familiar with a variety of business 
practices and community activities, which 
led him naturally into civic, charitable, and 
service organizations. He had held offices a 
large number of these clubs, and has been a 
valuable member of the community. 

When invited to record his memoirs 
for the Oral History Project of the Center 


for Western North American Studies, Mr. 
Williams accepted somewhat reluctantly, 
asserting modestly that he had made little 
contribution to the life of Nevada, and that 
he had almost nothing to say about what he 
had done. Nevertheless, he told an interesting 
story of life in Eureka, and of his work with 
the organizations with which he has been 
associated. A cooperative and careful narrator, 
Mr. Williams discussed his activities in three 
taping sessions in March, April, and May, 
1966, in his office at 129 North Virginia Street, 
Reno. The reminiscence by Tate Williams 
chronicles his life in Eureka, the functioning 
of the Nevada Retail Merchants Association, 
lobbying activities for the Association, work 
of Reno civic and charitable organizations, 
and contains a philosophical conclusion. 

The Oral History Project of the Center for 
Western North American Studies attempts 
to preserve the past and the present for 
future research by tape recording the life 
stories of persons who have been important 
in the development of Nevada and the 
West. Scripts resulting from the interviews 
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are deposited in the Nevada and the West 
Collection of the University of Nevada 
Library on the Reno Campus, and in the 
Special Collections Department of the 
Nevada Southern University Library at Las 
Vegas. Permission to cite or quote from Tate 
Williams’ memoir maybe obtained from the 
Center for Western North American Studies. 

Mary Ellen Glass 
University of Nevada 
November, 1967 
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My Childhood in Ruby Hill and 
Eureka, Nevada from 1893 to 1909 


My father, James Williams, arrived in 
Eureka, Nevada in 1875 from Cornwall, 
England. Two years later, my mother, with a 
son and daughter, followed him. I was born 
in Eureka in 1893. 

In those days, Eureka was a boom town 
with the mining activities being at Ruby Hill, 
approximately two and one-half miles out of 
Eureka in the hills. It was noted for its lead 
and silver mining, mostly lead. 

At that time, there were to the best of my 
memory, three large mining operations plus 
many tributors who were working in the hills, 
doing their own mining. 

I remember very distinctly when they 
opened the Miners Union Hall at Ruby Hill. 
Following the day’s work, the miners would 
gather there and we, as youngsters, would 
gather around them and every night there was 
a boxing bout where the winner would get 
ten cents. Then the children would scramble 
for the five cent pieces the miners would 
throw out on the ground. Many times, I was 
reprimanded and sometimes spanked for 
staying out so late and taking part in the fights. 


During that time, to the best of my 
memory, there was only one bar in Ruby Hill, 
and it was located down the hill about 100 
yards from our home. It was also a grocery 
store. As far as I can remember there were no 
rowdy houses in Ruby Hill. Of course, there 
were some in Eureka, like all mining towns. 

The Methodist Church was at Ruby 
Hill. We had the one church there and it 
was about the only denomination. The 
people there were all Methodists and the 
minister devoted his time between Ruby 
Hill and Eureka. Sometimes, when we found 
ourselves without a minister, my father or 
some of the other men up there would take 
the ministers place. They would read from 
the Bible, if they wouldn’t do anything else, 
and sang. Our services mostly were singing 
the old hymns. I find myself sometimes now 
just humming them; you just don’t get them 
out of your system. 

Every Sunday, no if’s or and’s about it, I 
just couldn’t go out and play baseball until I 
had been to church. I just wasn’t allowed to 
do it. Methodists were pretty strict in those 
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days, they are not, now, of course. Everybody 
just went to church. 

Of course, when they had all the miners 
there, when the town was booming, a lot of 
those people never cared for church. They 
did other things. Otherwise, we always 
had a packed church. I would say that they 
were aware that they were dissenters from 
the Church of England. I can’t comment on 
whether they were against the Church of 
England because I wouldn’t know. They did 
know that they were outside the Church of 
England. I can’t remember ever attending 
the church in Eureka, unless it was in the last 
couple of years we lived there, but I don’t quite 
remember going down there. 

There were other special celebrations 
at Ruby Hill. Every Saturday night or every 
other Saturday night there was always a dance 
and a program up at the large hall that we 
had there. I can still smell the coffee boiling. 
Those attending were mostly the same group 
that were in the church. About twice a month 
they had the dances, just as regular as church 
every Sunday. There was entertainment for the 
whole family; everybody could enjoy it. We 
children always looked forward to it, because 
we could play games. 

I also remember the schools in Ruby Hill. 
All students whether they were in the first, 
second, third, or fourth grade were all in one 
big room. Of course, like in all schools, there 
were the perennial fights and most of our 
teachers were ladies and not men. I would 
say, I think, that the education we got in that 
school in those days was tops. There seemed 
to be more interest taken in the students. 

I took my last three years of high school at 
Eureka. There we had our regular principal who 
was a gentleman and a very fine, high type. I can’t 
remember his name or many of the teachers’ 
names. There was a close fellowship, you might 
say, between the teachers and the students. It was 


a small school, but we had our regular plays. I 
remember one play I was in where I had a part 
where I was to kiss this girl. However, I wasn’t 
allowed to do it during rehearsal; the only time 
I could kiss her was the night of the show. Of 
course, I was kidded by everybody because I 
had the leading part, and yet was deprived of 
that privilege all during rehearsals. 

At graduation, we were all supposed to 
take some part in it. I had to give a reading on 
the Constitution of the United States which, of 
course, was the driest subject. Each one had 
something to say and do. Our main part in 
our graduation was the play we gave before it, 
and the singing. We were all of English-Welsh 
descent and we all could sing pretty well. 

I remember Judge Peter Breen of Eureka; 
his two daughters graduated with us. I met 
Peter Breen Jr. here not too long ago and he 
stated that of the two sisters that graduated 
with me, one was up in Portland, and the 
other was, I think, down South. He was much 
younger. 

There was one other girl that graduated 
with me who lives here, now. Her son holds 
quite a position in one of our local banks. 
There were thirteen in the class and as far as I 
can remember now, there are seven of us alive, 
and six have passed away. When I returned to 
Eureka a few years ago, as the speaker at the 
commencement exercises, there were three 
of my classmates there. The rest of them, of 
course, are scattered, except those that passed 
away. 

Of course, in those days, there were no 
automobiles and during my high school days 
I had to walk to Eureka for the three years 
I spent in high school (I took my first year 
at Ruby Hill.) The only high school was at 
Eureka, and whether it was snowing or good 
weather, we had to go to school.lt was two 
and one-half miles, but seemed like twenty 
miles at times. 
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There is one thing that we didn’t have: 
I never saw a football or a basketball until I 
came to Reno; I didn’t know what they were. 
We did play baseball. Our biggest sport in the 
winter was sleds and skis because with all the 
hilly country you could have fun on your sled. 

There is a man in Eureka, who is now 
operating the hotel there who told me, when I 
was up there two years ago, that he remembers 
me and my sled. He said, “I remember you 
very well because you would always give a 
ride down to Eureka on your sled.” Of course, 
he didn’t know that I had to walk all the way 
back with the sled. 

Of course, our deliveries were all out of 
Eureka because when the boom kind of broke 
there, in 1905 or 1906, and workbegan to slow 
down, the only store in Ruby Hill closed up, 
and the bar closed up, and we had to depend 
on delivery out of Eureka and they only made 
one delivery a week. They would come up and 
go from house to house to take your order this 
week and bring it back the next. However, in 
the good weather, our job was to walk down 
to Eureka and get the food, my brother and I. 

And it was also our job to collect fire- 
wood.During the summer vacation, we went 
out in the hills, and my brother would bring 
in enough wood to supply our home for 
the whole winter, plus maybe one cord of 
mahogany wood, which is harder than coal. 
We had to do it. We didn’t have the money. 
We had to live from day to day. 

We also would dig a deep hole in which 
to bury our corned beef for the winter. And 
then, every week we would have to go down to 
the cellar and take the eyes out of the potatoes 
because you had to do things like that. You had to 
buy in quantities in order to have anything to eat 
during the winter. We had such heavy winters 
that you could hardly get out of the house. 

On Memorial Day and the Fourth of July 
there were big celebrations at Eureka. Our 


regular treks to Eureka were to attend affairs 
that they would have. They were something 
that you looked forward to. During the Fourth 
of July celebrations, there were fireworks, as 
well as horseracing down the middle of the 
street in Eureka, and a baseball game. There 
were also the perennial fights afterwards in 
the bars, which were natural in a mining town. 

In all the years that I was there, there 
wasn’t anything out of line at Ruby Hill, 
or at least not as many as you would have 
nowadays. It seemed to be a different trend 
in the way of life. 

I remember very distinctly a Memorial 
Day at Eureka during which the band played. 
We all marched to the cemetery and there was 
a fight among the young boys as to who would 
carry the drum. Following the meeting at the 
cemetery, we returned to Eureka where they 
had quite a feast of sandwiches and beer. At 
that time there were six separate cemeteries 
between Eureka and Ruby Hill and you would 
walk right through them going from one town 
to the other. 

At Christmas time in Ruby Hill, there was 
much Cornish and English music and singing. 
Most of it was sung, however. Except for 
Christmas, there were only a couple of times 
that that I can remember that we gathered 
in a group to sing the old English songs and 
Cornish songs. At Christmas time, however, 
it was the same every year. We would go 
from home to home, singing. There would be 
maybe twelve to twenty people in a group and 
we would go to each house, and, of course, 
at each door we would be given cake and 
something to drink. 

Our Christmas church services were 
something. It is too bad we can’t have 
something like that now, with a tree and this 
group of singers like ours up there singing. 
I sang with them when I was only ten or 
twelve years old. Of course, the leading parts 
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had been taken. They gathered in everybody 
who wanted to sing. Christmas was always a 
big affair. 

It was also at Ruby Hill where I met a 
man by the name of William Sharp, whom 
I remember very well. He came from Salt 
Lake City and he was there the last two years 
I was. He was a surveying engineer, and was 
up surveying all the mines. It was during his 
stay there that I saw my first electric light. It 
was quite an occasion. There must have been 
everybody from Ruby Hill and even people 
from Eureka there to watch the electric 
lights come on after the town put in its own 
dynamo and electric power. Those were the 
first electric lights I ever saw. Of course, our 
family had the regular old oil lamps. 

William Sharp was there for about two 
years and he was quite a help to me, personally. 
He didn’t live at our home, but he dined with 
us. He helped me with a lot of my problems in 
school. Maybe that is why I passed with such 
a good grade. He must have been there a year 
after the mines closed. I don’t know who took 
the mines over. Somebody took the property 
over. I think the people from Salt Lake, but I 
am not sure. I know it was listed in the stock 
exchange for quite some time as the Eureka 
Consolidated Mining Company. 

Another event we always looked forward 
to were the state elections. All the candidates 
who were running for office, even those for 
governor or secretary of state, would come to 
Eureka, and the kids would all follow them 
and they would buy coconut in packages. If 
the candidates we followed didn’t have it, we 
would ask them where was the coconut. It 
seemed like a password. 

I have heard many stories of the jokes that 
were played on the candidates, especially in 
Eureka in the bars. While I wouldn’t want 
to mention the candidate’s name, I know of 
one who was called to the phone and when 


he picked the receiver off the hook, a lot of 
powder and flour and stuff came out in his 
face. You see, there was no phone service 
to Eureka. There was always the gag with a 
dummy phone, especially on new candidates 
that hadn’t been to Eureka before. 

I never went to the rallies, but they were 
always quite a celebration. I was too young to 
know what they were talking about. I know 
my father went, however, and when he did it 
was quite late at night or early in the morning 
before he would get back up on the Hill again. 

Of course, everyone went to the rallies. 
They held the rallies in Eureka but the 
candidates would always come up to Ruby 
Hill in their horse and cart and would 
go around from door to door, leaving 
something for the family for their votes. 
The kids, of course, got their coconut; I 
don’t know how they got the idea that we 
all wanted coconut, but we did. We put it 
in our hats and then wore our hats, just like 
a horse eating his oats. I can’t remember 
anybody running for the governorship; I 
was really too young to know much about 
who the candidates were. When my older 
brother died, he was an assemblyman from 
Eureka. He served for one term before he 
passed away, suddenly. 

When I was twelve to fourteen years old, 
and the last two or three years that I was in 
Ruby Hill, my father had to run for Justice 
of the Peace. He was the only nominee. It 
didn’t amount to too much. In his job, he 
had a few court cases, but they didn’t amount 
to much.They were mostly concerned with 
miners that were killed falling down the shaft 
or something. If they were hurt he would 
handle that for them. He didn’t do many 
marriages like they do now. Of course he 
performed marriages, but his main duty was 
to act as a lawyer for miners that were killed 
or hurt. In fact, I don’t think there was much 
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of an income for him as Justice of the Peace. 
Otherwise, he didn’t do anything politically. 

I don’t remember any Italian immigrants. 
There were some English and quite a few Irish. 
The other races, like the Italians or Swedes, I 
don’t remember any. When the boom started, 
they all heard about it over in England and so 
they just rushed out of England and came on 
over here. My father came right directly to 
Eureka from Cornwall, England. I think they 
all came to Eureka. They were all miners in 
England. Of course, all of the miners didn’t 
come from England; there were also local 
people from the United States that were there. 
But there were quite a few English people. 
They were sort of clannish; they would be. 

I never saw any trouble. As I can remember, 
until I was twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years 
old, I never saw any trouble or heard of any 
trouble. We ran into ordinary trouble once in 
a while; that occurs, but you might say that the 
people living there were clannish, and were 
mostly all religious people, very devoted to 
the church. 

We were always afraid of floods, because 
Eureka is right in the canyon and we have had 
some disasters there, including fires. The old 
water system in Ruby Hill was still working 
when I went back to it. It came down the 
canyon and into the big redwood tank. The 
last year I was there, there had been a lot of 
water piped in. We had a pump right outside 
of our door that we didn’t have earlier. We 
would go around with a big barrel selling 
water. I don’t know how many gallons it held, 
but we would stop at every house and they 
would pay so much for the water. They had 
their barrels outside, all buried down, and we 
would fill them up with water. We never did 
have any trouble with water; you could get it 
right out of the hill there. I don’t think there is 
a danger of shortage of water in Eureka. There 
are so many streams running in the hills. 


They have so much water in the Ruby 
Hills that I understand that that is one of 
the reasons that they closed down again, 
they couldn’t stop the flow of water into the 
shaft they were trying to go down. They were 
pumping it out just as fast as they could, but 
it was flowing back in. 

Senator Molly Malone at one time 
thought that he could put in an atomic energy 
plant in there that would pump the water out 
much faster than the people could pump it 
out. It never materialized. I was talking to 
the Senator in Washington, just a month 
before he died and he still thought it was the 
only thing to do, to get the water out that 
way. I guess they just can’t. There must be 
an underground flow of water that they just 
can’t cope with. 

Everybody thought Eureka was a pretty 
good place to live. Ruby Hill was about the 
same. You talk to anybody from Eureka or 
Ruby Hill you run into here now, and they 
think the world of the old mining town where 
they were born. There is always a fondness to 
go back. 

Of course, when the mines closed down 
the miners were moving out, there wasn’t 
much left up there; and when Mother and I 
and the two children left Ruby Hill in 1909,1 
think there were only about three homes up 
there (three families). When Ruby Hill went 
down, it went down fast like all mining towns 
do. They go down just as fast as they boom. 

The town of Eureka was, at one time, the 
leading mining town in the state, especially 
after Goldfield, Tonopah, and Virginia City 
ceased. What the trouble with it is now, I don’t 
know. They seem to think that it is going to 
come back but I heard some time ago, in fact 
I read in the paper, where they ceased the 
mining up on the hill. The trouble they are 
having is with the water, not being able to 
keep the water out of the mines. 
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I went up there three or four years ago. 
They were drilling within just a few feet of my 
home; in fact, you might say they were in my 
basement. The lady there said, “Did you used 
to live here or something?” I said, “Yes, I used 
to live right here.” She said, “Well, your name 
was Williams.” I said, “Yes.” She said, “ 1 have 
a picture of you and your whole family there 
in the house.” But she wouldn’t give it to me, 
so I didn’t get the picture. 

Speaking of names, I used to get a kick out 
of the address that my father would have me 
write on letters to his sister in England. Once 
a month he always sent her a little check. (In 
those days I think it was five dollars to the 
pound.) Her name was Mrs. Mary Ann Shugg, 
Croft Common, Trune, Camborne, Cornwall, 
England. That was the address that I put on 
the envelopes. I used to go over to the post 
office and get the money order every month, 
and they would say, “Oh, oh, here is Williams 
again with this long address.” 

I would say between twenty and thirty 
homes were built at Ruby Hill for the miners, 
within two years of when the mining all 
closed down. They are still there, battered, 
torn down, broken down. I think there was 
only one family lived there the last time I 
visited Ruby Hill, and he was caretaker of 
the property on which they were drilling at 
the time. The large mine across the canyon, 
where my father worked, was beginning to 
deteriorate and fall apart. While we lived 
there, they finally put in a railroad between 
Eureka and Ruby Hill to take the ore out. 
However, that is not a highway, and the 
railroad is all torn up. It is a highway right up 
to where the mines were recently. I remember 
some of the boys who were in the same school 
with me, although some didn’t graduate with 
me. They stayed in Eureka. One of the boys 
that graduated with me, Fred Eather, is still 
there, or at least he was there two or three 


years ago. He is now retired, but he held 
a county position there for some time. Of 
course, the ladies are all married. 

One of my relatives by marriage, a member 
of the Kitchen family, was in the same class 
with me. However, he didn’t graduate. He is 
now operating the Kitchen Brothers store 
there and has been ever since I left Eureka in 
1909, or shortly thereafter. 

My sister’s husband is a Kitchen. He was 
quite a cattle man up there until they moved to 
Reno. Of course, they have both passed away 
now. The other members of the Kitchen family 
stayed there. Quite a family, the Kitchens. 

There is Stanley Fine who is still sheriff 
of Eureka. The night I was there two or three 
years ago, I think it was 1963,1 met his wife 
and I asked her, “Where is your husband?” She 
said, “Well, he got to the point where he stays 
home and puts his feet up on the chair and 
reads the paper and watches television. He 
never goes out at night, but he still is sheriff.” 

Peter Merialdo, of the Merialdo family, 
was one of our state officials. His sister was 
in my graduating class. 

There are not too many of the old timers 
left there now that I remember. There are 
quite a number of Eureka people in Reno. 
They have their Eureka day here once a year. 
I didn’t attend last year, but I attended them 
and kind of forget all about them. 

I remember the Sadlers. I got lost going 
from Austin to Eureka when I was Grand 
Master of the Odd Fellows. I was riding with 
another man that was taking me to Austin. We 
got on the wrong road and I said, “We better 
stop and find out where we are.” We stopped 
at this home and it was the Sadler ranch, right 
out of Eureka. I remember them real well. 
They were just good, real honest people. They 
were tops as far as I was concerned. I don’t 
know much about Governor Sadler, because 
when he was Governor I was rather young. 
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But the Sadler family, from what I knew about 
them, were just real Nevadans. 

One of my brother’s friends that I admired, 
when I was a young boy going to high school, 
was Mr. Archibald Skillman, who operated the 
paper there. To me he was just something out 
of this world. I always admired him because 
he was operating the paper, and was smart 
enough to get a paper out. Then there was 
also one of the boys that graduated with me 
from high school, a young fellow by the name 
of Ben Moyle, who operated the paper for a 
while. However, one day he was found dead 
in the Truckee River. I never did know what 
happened to him. They recognized the body, 
however, by his belt with its initials. Before his 
death, he and I were going to San Francisco. 
He was going to ride down with me the next 
day. But he didn’t show up. His brother, Ed 
Moyle, took over the paper and operated it 
until he passed away four years ago. They had 
a paper out when I was up there in 1963, but 
I think it was being printed somewhere else 
and brought into Eureka. They called it the 
Eureka Sentinel. 

I had a copy of the paper that was printed 
when I was just a baby, but I have lost it. I don’t 
know whatever happened to it. It just made 
me sick because it was quite a souvenir, one 
of those relics of the time. 

I remember that Mr. Skillman was a big 
man; he was well over six feet. He limped very 
badly. I never did know if he injured himself 
in a fall or what, but he was just my ideal; he 
was an idol to me. 

Several times when I was young, I went 
to the Eureka Sentinel office and watched 
the two Moyle boys work in there. They 
were older than I was, of course. I thought 
that the Eureka Sentinel was something out 
of this world. Of course, the town now isn’t 
large enough to support a paper. I don’t know 
where it is printed or if they have one. But the 


old Eureka Sentinel was a good paper. Like 
that of any other town where you have only 
one paper. 

Eureka also had an old funeral parlor. It 
had a store in front and the funeral parlor 
was in back, where they took care of the dead. 
When we were kids, we were always trying to 
sneak back there and see who was in there. 

The activity in Eureka simmered down 
around 1907 and my father, who had been 
doing some mining work, then went into 
mining for himself, for what little he could 
get out of the hills. 
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My Life in Reno: 1909-1932 


In June of 1909, I graduated from the 
high school at Eureka, Nevada. The next day 
I immediately left for Reno with my mother, 
and with my young niece and nephew, whose 
mother had passed away (My brother was 
already established in Reno.) 

I then found a job at the Palace Dry 
Goods store in Reno as a delivery boy, with 
all intentions of attending the University of 
Nevada during the fall semester. However, 
during the interim, the railroad between 
Eureka and Palisade was washed out on 
account of a flood, the mines were closed 
and the only bank in Eureka closed, which 
made it necessary for my father to come to 
Reno to look for employment. I regretted, 
and was always sorry, that love of my parents 
always came first; I knew that they needed my 
help, but I did regret not having a University 
education. 

As I mentioned before, when my father 
came to Reno, I was already working at the 
Palace Dry Goods store. I had cancelled my 
registration at the University and continued 
to work because the family needed my help. 


My father, for many years, was night 
watchman at the Reno YMCA and later on, 
during the past five or six years of his life, he 
was caretaker and janitor and whatever there 
might be at Reno High School. He was known 
by everybody as “Jeff.” He was a big man but 
his work in the mine had slowed him down 
and he seemed to be much shorter than he 
was. So they nicknamed him Jeff. 

While I was working at the Palace Dry 
Goods Store, I went to night school at Heald’s 
Business College for two months. My routine of 
work at this department store was delivery and 
janitorial services and finally I was given the 
position of salesman, which I held until World 
War I. At the time I left to go into the war, I 
was a floorwalker, having charge of main floor. 

The workers in the store with me were, of 
course, women and men much older than I. 
Upon the building of a new store, I was then 
given the job of floorwalker because I was the 
only one, at the banquet which was given to 
celebrate the opening, to thank the employers 
for building such a new store and giving us a 
nicer place to work. 
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In those days there wasn’t much from 
an economic standpoint that a person can 
discuss. Living was much cheaper than it is 
now and, of course, salaries were much lower 
than they are now 

In those days, if we made a sale over ten 
dollars, everybody in the store knew about it. 
I was quite an event if we made a sale larger 
than couple of dollars. That was the way of 
merchandising in those days and the way of 
living. 

In 1917, when the war opened, I enlisted 
and went into the service and my father 
passed away during the first year I was in the 
war. Fortunately, I was close enough to come 
home but I didn’t ask for a discharge because 
I felt my duty should be with the country. 

After returning from the war, they gave 
me my position back at the Palace Store, 
but I was not satisfied then, having had the 
experience of army life and knowing a little 
more about the way of life. 

So I went into partnership with another 
man in Reno and we opened what was called 
the Juvenile Store. At that time there wasn’t 
a store in Reno that carried a line of clothing 
exclusively for juveniles, children, boys and 
girls. We finally expanded until I had to carry 
a line of ladies’ dresses, mostly house dresses, 
in order to carry some of the expense of 
operating the store. 
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The Nevada Retail 
Merchants Association 


We did well in the thirteen years that we 
had the store, but then by 1932, on account of 
the advancing economic conditions in Reno, 
people began wanting more business places. 
My landlord was offered three times the rent 
I was paying by someone who wanted to put 
in another line of business in our store space. 

I immediately sold out, not knowing what 
I was going to do. Upon leaving the store, I was 
met by three businessmen who notified me 
they had just elected me Secretary-Manager of 
of the Nevada Retail Merchants Association. I 
had my typewriter under my arm, intending to 
go home. Instead, I kept on going to the office 
that they had located for me, and there I stayed 
until February 1 of this year, 1966. 

The business practices were not as firm as 
we have at the present time, but still had some 
business practices, such as opening nights, 
closing times, holidays, Christmas festivities 
and decorations, and so on, just as we have at 
the present time. 

The Nevada Retail Merchants Association 
was organized in 1932, three months after 
it had first been formed. The organization 


was founded by a group of business men. 
At first, they needed a place where they 
could handle advertising, sales events, etc. It 
finally developed, however, that their biggest 
problem was needed legislation and also city 
ordinances, such as working with the city on 
taxes, door-to-door soliciting, peddling, and 
abuse in advertising, all more or less along the 
line of the Better Business Bureau which we 
have at present in our city. 

The attitude of the city of Reno and 
its councilmen towards the Merchants 
Association has always been very favorable 
as far as we were concerned. We were always 
listened to and our advice was taken. We were 
responsible for many of the committees we 
have now including off-street parking, door- 
to-door soliciting, and peddling committees. 

We were responsible for the enactment 
of many ordinances which we felt for the 
betterment of working conditions and also 
for the promotion of sales. However, we never 
did take an active interest in labor legislation 
from a local standpoint. That was handled 
by what is known as the Employers Council. 
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During the legislative session of the state 
and also during special sessions, some of 
which lasted sixty days or more, I was there 
continuously. I was more or less lobbying, 
watching bills every morning to see if there 
were any affecting the retailer. That was the 
only reason I was there. 

Lobbying is quite a problem. It is rather 
interesting. There must have been ten or 
twelve of us lobbying there at the time, and 
each one was there for a different purpose 
and reason and we always tried to help one 
another. The others would know legislators 
that I didn’t know too well and I would know 
some, of course, that they didn’t know. I have 
known at least ninety percent of the legislators, 
assemblymen and senators, personally. 

Along about 1936, we became connected 
as a state association with the American 
Retail Federation, which has headquarters at 
Washington, D.C. I attended the first meeting 
they had, with representatives from about six 
other states. Thereafter, I went back twice a 
year, during the fall and during the spring, 
and attended their meetings and elections of 
officers. 

For the past two years, I have been 
vice chairman of the Western States Retail 
Council. This group is composed of all the 
western states, and was organized so that we 
could do our own lobbying. We get together 
to see what we can do back in Washington. 
For example, we discuss whether it would be 
worthwhile for us to get mixed into certain 
legislation that wouldn’t affect us but which 
would affect the East, and the East will do the 
same to help us. We work very well, hand- 
in-hand. 

We here in Nevada have had splendid 
cooperation from our two Senators and our 
congressmen. We have always been told 
whether they liked a bill or not. They wouldn’t 
hesitate in telling us. If they favored a bill, they 


told us they would go for it, and if they didn’t 
favor it, they let us know from the start, which 
we have always appreciated. We have kept in 
close contact with them for that reason. 

The American Retail Federation also 
keeps us informed about legislative matters 
through their bulletins, telling us what is 
coming as to labor legislation, or about 
stockpiles and inventories. It is hard to list all 
the information their bulletins supply. This 
information is entirely for retailers and no 
one else, not even for wholesalers. 

At the present time practically all the 
states in the Union are members of the 
American Retail Federation. This Federation 
does nothing but watch legislative bills and 
so on that may threaten retailers. 

During the second World War, we met 
in Cincinnati, Cleveland, New York, and 
Chicago. There was one meeting at each 
place. Otherwise, all meetings were held in 
Washington, where we were close to our 
Senators and could call on them. Call a recess, 
and everybody would rush to the Capitol to 
call on their Senator or congressman. 

I have had the pleasure and the honor 
of meeting many congressmen and Senators 
in Washington, because one of our nights 
was devoted entirely to meeting all of our 
Senators and all of our congressmen. Some 
of the states, of course, had many, and during 
meetings before the dinners we met many of 
them. I know quite a few personally through 
this connection with other states. 

I was in Washington testifying in reference 
to a bill that was before congress and I made 
the remark when called on that I had been 
instructed by my group to favor the bill. When 
I sat down, one of the men from another state 
in the East got up and said they had more 
stores along a street in one of their large cities 
than Nevada had in the whole state. I told 
them that was very true, but that we had two 
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senators the same as they had, and that our 
Senator Pat McCarran was the chairman of 
the judiciary committee that was handling 
this bill. I also told them that if they would 
like to go over and talk to McCarran, in place 
of talking with me, why they could go ahead 
and do it. 

I received quite a hand and was instructed 
to go to the Senator and find out how he 
felt about it. I came back and reported on it 
favorably Not especially because I went over, 
but the point that I was getting at was that no 
matter how small the state or how large the 
state, we all have two Senators. The power is 
the same for every state as far as it came in 
the Senate. It was quite a celebration and get- 
together that night because the man that made 
the remark couldn’t do enough for me in 
apologizing for the remark that he had made. 

During quite a few of the meetings that I 
went to, I wasn’t agreeing at all. Of course, I 
couldn’t ask my Senators to go for something 
that some of the other states wanted, because 
I knew they wouldn’t. You just can’t break 
down a good feeling between the Senators 
and yourself by trying to do something that 
you know they wouldn’t go for. And that is 
also true of our state legislature. 

I never yet tried to put our assemblymen 
or our senators from Washoe County that 
were in Carson City on the spot to do 
something for us, the retailer, that might 
jeopardize some other bill that they were 
trying to put through. 

The word lobbying is a wonderful word 
and you have to work it the right way. You 
must know you have accomplished something 
and are accomplishing something. I feel 
that after all these years, since 1932, that 
we have accomplished something with our 
Association, and not because I was the head 
of it. I just know that there has been a lot 
accomplished. 


I think Senator McCarran was a pretty 
fair Senator. I always knew where he stood. 
I had very little to do with Key Pittman. He 
wasn’t in there too long after I started to go 
back to Washington and I never felt as close 
to Pittman as I did Senator McCarran. I knew 
Senator McCarran so well before he retired. 
He was always a close friend of mine. While 
I wasn’t a Democrat, and he knew it, we still 
were very close friends. I always liked to deal 
with him and, as I say, I always knew where he 
stood on a bill. He didn’t say, “Well, I’ll think 
it over.” He generally knew what he was doing 
and he would tell you yes, or he would tell you 
no. If he said he would, he would. 

I felt the same way about Molly Malone. 
Molly was very cooperative with us but I didn’t 
have as much to do with Molly as I would like 
to have. I was with him a month before he 
passed away and he was still talking about the 
foreign trade. That was his big hobby. I was 
trying to get him to talk about something else 
that I was a little more interested in. 

Molly went along with us. So did Senators 
Bible and Cannon. I have had no reason to say 
that they wouldn’t do this, or they wouldn’t 
do that. Several times they wouldn’t give me 
a direct answer but we knew, or hoped, they 
would stand for the bill. 

This last bill they had was the right-to- 
work bill. Cannon never did come out and say 
how he stood on it. Bible did. Senator Bible let 
us know how he stood on it, but we never did 
get a favorable reply from Cannon. We didn’t 
get a reply from him one way or the other. Of 
course, Congressman Baring told us from the 
start that he was opposed to it, and to a change 
in the law We knew where Baring stood. 

I have admiration for Congressman 
Baring for the way he has been cooperative 
with us. He really has. I’m not saying that 
politically, but we haven’t had too much worry 
with Baring. 
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I never dealt with the other congressmen 
from other states. California has so many 
congressmen, that I have always worked along 
with the California Retailers Association, 
which is one of the largest retailers associations 
in the United States. 

I worked with the head of the California 
association, Mr. Vince Kennedy from San 
Francisco. He had an office in Sacramento 
and in Los Angeles also, and if we needed 
some help in Congress, we would find out 
how he was coming along with his work, 
and perhaps also how Illinois was doing, or 
Texas, or especially Pennsylvania. We would 
then try to swing them to our side and also 
try to get our congressmen to go along. They 
had twenty-five or thirty congressmen and 
we had only one. 

As an interim to our legislative activities 
and meetings in Washington, the Association 
of Retail Secretaries have met in Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco for the past ten or fifteen 
years. The Association of Retail Secretaries, 
including our western groups of Retail 
Secretaries was formed out of the American 
Retail Federation. 

You had to be busy, you had to take an 
active part with the Nevada Retail Merchants 
Association. You had to become a part of it, 
you had to keep your mind on what it was 
doing. You had to watch everything that was 
going on in Reno, from the standpoint of 
legislation and ordinances. You had to take 
part in this, and you wouldn’t refuse very well 
any committee that they asked you to serve on. 

I was requested by our Senator in 
Washington at that time to serve as the head 
of the CPA, which I refused, but I did accept 
being on the committee of the CPA, and did 
serve on five or six different committees, in 
the allocating of food, shoes, and clothes and 
whatever they had in the CPA. “Trial days,” 
we called them. 


For four years, I held a post with the 
War Manpower Commission which give 
me a couple of trips to the Coast and to the 
airports or the training quarters, to check on 
various activities which might be brought to 
our attention in Nevada. 

Back in 1934, we were approximately 
three years trying to get a city ordinance 
through which we thought protected the 
neighborhood people that we have, especially 
the housewives, from so-called door-to-door 
solicitors. We had quite a time passing that. 
Officials thought it was a restraint of trade. 
We finally proved to them that we were only 
protecting the people. 

We pointed out that if a person came 
into a store and was not treated right, the 
store man had to make good on it. He had 
to sell his merchandise the way it should be 
sold and of the quality he represented. We 
felt that a housewife at home who bought 
from someone who rang the doorbell was 
just getting gyped the majority of the time. 
We felt that door-to-door selling should be 
controlled by a city ordinance. 

Finally, after approximately three years, 
the city council passed the ordinance with 
the understanding that we became part of 
enforcing it. In other words, door-to-door 
soliciting was to be approved by this office 
first. From there applicants went to the police 
department, and the police department gave 
them their approval. 

The ordinance has worked. We have been 
threatened a few times. Some out-of-state 
industries and concerns have been in here 
and said that we were restraining trade by 
requiring permits for selling. We said, no, we 
were just finding out if they were legitimate. 
We asked them to show us their credentials. If 
their credentials were all right, we gave them 
a permit. We were not trying to stop them. 
If they couldn’t show us any credentials, we 
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just didn’t approve them. The ordinance then 
became a strong law and still is at this time. 

I can say honestly, in all these years and 
with all the mayors we have had, I have been 
welcomed and so has our committee at any 
of their meetings. I was over there the other 
day on a matter. I am not a business dealer 
now, but they welcomed me and invited me 
over any time. Over the years, our Association 
had the best of dealings with the city officials. 
We haven’t gotten everything we wanted, 
but there have never been any hard feelings. 
We have always been welcome there. On the 
business licenses and taxes, they have always 
gone along, not exactly what we wanted, but 
everybody has been satisfied. 

I would say that the city of Reno has been 
very fortunate in the city councils and the 
mayors that it had had over the past thirty- 
five years. I remember one time when the 
soliciting license was being opposed by one 
of the city councilmen. I finally went to him 
personally and told him that I wasn’t going 
to monkey with him anymore. I said I would 
talk more about it to all of the council. I 
knew it was something that we needed for 
the protection of Reno residents. I said to 
the councilman: “If you were married and 
your wife was stung by some door-to-door 
salesman, you would feel differently about it.” 
He happened to be a bachelor, but he finally 
said, “All right, so you won’t come bother 
me anymore, I will vote for you at the next 
meeting.” It took between two and three years 
before I could convince that one councilman. 
He never admitted defeat until he died. He 
represented the downtown ward, and he felt it 
was something that was going to be contrary 
to the police activities. It never was. 

During the last few years, the city council 
has been especially cooperative in the matter 
of downtown Christmas celebrations and 
Christmas decorations. A fewyears ago, however, 


they couldn’t see it. They thought it was up to the 
merchant himself to take part in decorating the 
city as he saw fit. They said it was no business of 
the city to provide Christmas decorations. But 
we told them that it was as much their city as it 
was ours. So, in the past eight or ten years, they 
have been very cooperative and have helped the 
Merchants Association. We have had no trouble. 
We never got everything we wanted, but when 
we didn’t expect that. 

Some of the administrations have 
been rather controversial, like the Baker 
administration. They had a very controversial 
council that time, but we didn’t seem to ever 
have any trouble with them. They went along 
fine with us. Of course, politics always enters 
into it. We had no trouble with them. I got 
along very nicely with Mr. Baker and Len 
Harris and all of them. 

We have been very fortunate in getting 
some wonderful mayors. Of course, the 
city council is a different thing entirely and 
sometimes they don’t agree. Even now we 
notice that they don’t agree with certain 
things. If they all agreed on everything and 
the mayor agreed on everything, they might 
as well not have a council. 

You have got to sit down and study things; 
you have got to show the council that what 
you want is right. You can’t go over and say, 
“We want this, and we don’t want our taxes 
raised; or, “we want our licenses lowered.” You 
have got to go prepared. 

I very seldom went to the council alone; 
our Association always sent our committee, 
and it was a pretty strong committee. To hear 
them make requests and explain why, that 
was a different story than a request made by 
one person. If you went over there alone, you 
would be representing a group, but it would 
seem as if you had nothing to state. 

Committees are what you should have 
and you have to have. There still are people 
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right here in town who were good helpers 
on the Association’s committees: Lester Hilp, 
Mr. Mitch Armanko, Fred Herz, Mr. Frank 
Menante, Herb Sewell, and William Mintun, 
who retired from Penney’s store. They were 
very helpful on legislative matters. George 
Hamilton was another good man. Going into 
all of them would take quite a while. 

There was no controversy or hard feelings 
between the chain stores and the independent 
merchants, while I was on that job. All the 
people say, “This store controls the town,” or 
“That store controls the town,” or, “This store 
hasn’t much of a chance,” but that is not true. Of 
course, your large chain stores have to follow 
orders from headquarters. Consequently, 
plans don’t always work our right when it 
comes to such things or Christmas opening 
and closing, store hours, and holidays, because 
the chain stores don’t care what anybody else 
does. They will keep open or closed, or keep 
store hours as they see fit. 

Some merchants, of course, are now 
moving out of the main part of town. There 
will be a different aspect now as far as some 
of their affairs are concerned; as to whether 
they will do this or do that. The larger stores 
are now practically out of town. 

I remember that during our centennial 
anniversary, we made an attempt to hold 
“sidewalk sales” downtown. It went over 
big. It went over big because the large stores, 
including the chain stores, went after it. They 
went along hand in hand with the Reno 
merchants. I can truthfully say that I have had 
no trouble with the chain stores. I never have. 

The Merchants Association was very 
much in the sales tax controversy. First we 
opposed it, thought it was unneeded, and that 
it would be a burden to the average merchant, 
keeping books on it and all. It hasn’t proved 
that way at all; it has proven just the opposite. 
It is not too bad at all. There is now a tax, and 


although it doesn’t amount to too much for 
the individual, it is a big help to the state. 

Before the sales tax went into effect, we 
had several meetings on it. We had the head 
of the sales tax division appear before us at 
least a dozen times. People didn’t understand 
it. I was on two or three of the committees 
working on it and we agreed it was hard to 
understand at first just how the sales tax 
worked. Of course, a lot of them didn’t want 
groceries included, and some thought drugs 
also should be excluded. But in the past few 
years now, I have never heard a word one way 
or the other about the tax. Everyone seems 
to be satisfied with it. They are dissatisfied, 
however, with another increase. 

You can get the table of the income from 
the sales tax, and it is quite high. It does a 
remarkable job. There is no doubt about it. 
Of course, the merchants get a rebate from 
the state on keeping the books, so it hasn’t 
made it too bad. 

They also get unemployment compensation 
from the Nevada Industrial Commission. We 
have watched those compensation payments 
very closely and so far they are not too far 
out of line. Whether an attempt will be made 
this legislative session for higher payments, I 
don’t know. However, I am positive there will 
be another bill up. 

There also have been wage law proposals. 
This the national government has taken upon 
themselves to make minimum wage laws, 
especially for women. The states more or less 
go along with the government. I did read in 
the paper the other day where some group, 
I don’t remember what it was now, thought 
there would be a state bill presented on 
minimum wages for women. Of course, we 
will know if this is true when the legislature 
starts. Not many bills come up for the first 
thirty days of the state legislature, but from 
there on there is a rush. 
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Recollections of my Work 
with Prominent Nevada 
Lobbyists and Legislators 


During the sessions of the state legislature 
in Carson City, I used to work very closely 
with many lobbyists, including the late 
John Mueller. In the last few sessions, Mr. 
Clinton Knoll was lobbyist for the Reno 
Employers Council. I worked very closely 
with him, as well as with Robert Guinn of 
the truckers’ Association; Gene Shoup of the 
AAA; Howard Gray of the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, and the man from Nevada 
Mining Association. 

All of us retail merchants seemed to 
have the same kind of problem, which we 
discussed at Carson City. False advertising or 
shoplifting or cashing bum checks were our 
biggest problems, and we worked at trying to 
get laws to protect us. 

There were also lobbyists for unions, and 
although I was friendly with them I never 
had too much to do with the union lobbyists. 
We watched their bills the same way they 
watched ours. We were pretty careful to watch 
everything else, too. 

I wish I knew the methods that John 
Mueller used in approaching these law 


makers. He was as clever a lobbyist as I have 
ever seen. You wouldn’t think he was doing 
a thing either If you wanted something done 
over there, and you needed some help, John 
Mueller was the one to go to. You felt safe if he 
was with you. I remember several occasions 
when he called me to Carson City. “Williams,” 
he would say, “You better get over, Senate Bill 
so and so is on the board.” 

John Mueller was very effective. I think 
he was one of the top lobbyists. I don’t know 
if he worked with Ray Marks, who also was a 
lobbyist, but they worked at the same time. 
I also worked with Ray over there. Ray was 
very effective. Oliver Thomas was another 
who was tops in my book as a lobbyist. He 
was very clever. 

The idea of a lobbyist is knowing 
everybody and to be careful you don’t hurt 
anybody. One has to be careful not to bother 
a senator or an assemblyman too much or 
take too much of their time. Otherwise, 
when they see you coming, they will try to 
get away from you. However, if you have 
something important, they will give you 
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the time, because that is what they are over 
there for. 

I watched Howard Gray at work on 
committees. He worked mostly with the senate. 
Howard Gray was very effective. He knew what 
he was talking about. That is the main thing; 
you can’t go and hem and haw. You have got to 
know what you are over there for. The proper 
approach is important. One mustn’t take too 
much of the legislators’ time. They get drowsy 
and sleepy trying to listen to you. You have got 
to work fast; you have got to have it right down 
what you are going to talk about. Howard Gray, 
being an attorney, was very good. He was tops. 
Of course, his main purpose in lobbying was 
for the mining industry, to represent the big 
concerns. He has been there for many years. 

I have never seen any money change hands 
(buying off legislators). I have never been a 
party through the Association or through my 
connections to raising any money for that. 
There have been cases where some money 
has been raised to help a man run for office, 
but not for buying votes; at least, I have never 
seen it. I have never heard of any legislators 
who indicated they would accept money for 
their votes. 

Some legislators were especially effective. 
Forest Lovelock was a very fine senator, and so 
was Peter Echeverria. Roger Bissett has been a 
very good and smart boy. We have had some 
really good senators from Washoe County. 

Also there were splendid assemblymen like 
Bailey and Jim Wood, and Tom Kean. I could 
mention all of our last assembly as being good. 
There is no doubt about it. Of course, this year 
we are keeping our fingers crossed as to what 
will happen. 

I have never felt angry or opposed to 
anybody. You have got to watch that, of course. 
Some organizations can come out with a 
ticket that is sponsored by so and so. We retail 
merchants never did that. As I said before, 


I have never seen any money change hands 
over in Carson, or in Washington as far as that 
goes, but, of course, you do take the legislators 
out to lunch, or you take them out for a few 
cocktails and dinner, if you want to talk to the 
committee. 

That is sometimes the best way to get 
them together, to take them to lunch. That 
happens all the time. Otherwise, when the 
legislature adjourns in the afternoon, they 
go into committee work, and if you want to 
talk to the delegation from Washoe County, 
for instance, you would find them scattered 
in different committees. So you have to call a 
day or two ahead and make arrangements for 
a luncheon meeting to talk things over. 

I never had to work with Bill Cashill. I have 
seen him work though. Mr. Cashill, to me, was 
just the cream of the crop as a lobbyist. He was 
a tremendous person; just a real gentleman, 
and he was always the same. They were very 
fortunate in gambling industry to have him 
represent them, I think. I don’t know who is 
representing the gamblers this last session. 
I noticed two or three people there who I 
knew were interested in gambling, but not 
as lobbyists. Who their attorney was, I don’t 
know. I didn’t attempt to inquire. There is quite 
a gambling lobby. 

I don’t notice any great difference between 
the Reno and the Las Vegas lobbyists. The 
lobbyists that I worked with, the man that 
represents the Merchants Association and 
I have gotten along pretty good. We haven’t 
always agreed at the start, but we finally ended 
up agreeing. We were interested in passage of 
a shoplifting law and a “bum check” law, and 
it took two sessions of the legislature to do 
it. There are getting to be so many lobbyists 
now that you don’t know the senators from 
the lobbyists. It is one of those things. I have 
worked with this one man who represents 
the retailers, and through him I have made 
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connections with people from southern 
Nevada, including Mahlon Brown, the senator. 
I would say as far as I am concerned that 
Mahlon Brown is a good senator. He has been 
very helpful to me and he has always been very 
friendly, but I have never had too much to do 
with him on any bills. He has been present at 
the reading of some of our bills. 

I also recall Carl Dodge from Fallon. He is 
a very fine man. I think he is a very splendid 
senator, and very true and very faithful to what 
is going on. And I also think he is sincere about 
the state. 

As for Senator Slattery, you generally know 
where he stands. You don’t waste much time 
with him. He tells you where he is or where he 
isn’t; you know where he is. I am very friendly 
with him, and, of course, I have been with Mr. 
Bissett, too. 

I never had much dealing with Ken 
Johnson at all. I knew Ken many years before 
he went over to Carson, when he was with the 
Chamber of Commerce. I like him, I think he 
is a swell boy. 

The short time I knew Ralph Lattin, I got 
along well with him. Ralph was very hard to 
understand. He didn’t give me much time; you 
had to be fast with him. It was either a yes or no 
proposition right away. He was a very brilliant 
man. He was a splendid senator I think, but I 
wasn’t as close to him, I think, as I was to some 
of the others. 

I liked Rene Lemaire. I have known the 
Lemaire family for years and years, and I 
was always welcome at his desk. He is a good 
representative; he is tops. 

I don’t ever remember talking to Senator F. 
L. Cord during the legislature. He and his son 
are both active members of the Prospectors 
Club and I see them there quite often. I have 
talked to his son quite a bit. He is with KCRL. 
But I have never talked to Mr. Cord, other than 
“Hello,” or “How do you do?” 


I have thought sometimes that senators 
may make it pretty tough for a lobbyist to be 
over there. When there was a big issue, such 
as the right-to-work bill, for instance, or on 
the equalization, or the colored people and all, 
the legislative room would be crowded with 
people. Then I would see the reaction on the 
part of some of the senators and assemblymen. 
They looked like they were bored with the 
whole bunch and wished they were out of there. 

Of course, I have never lobbied in 
Washington (our merchants have always 
worked within the realm of the American 
Retail Federation), but I understand it would 
cost quite a bit of money to be a lobbyist there. 
Of course, the average lobbyist is paid, we know 
that, because he is representing somebody, 
and is paid for doing that. He is always on the 
lookout for the interests of his clients. 

In Carson City, our legislators get perturbed 
at recess time, when they adjourn for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and, like a drove of cattle, all 
the lobbyists and others rush over to them, 
trying to get their senator’s or assemblyman’s 
opinion on this or that. 

I worked with Lou Paley, but not too much. 
When our committee met with him, they very 
seldom agreed with him, but Lou is all right. He 
is really fine; of course, he was over there for the 
one thing that he was interested in, the same as 
we were over there for what we were interested 
in. But the best part was that even though we 
didn’t agree with this man, after the doors are 
closed, we would walk down the street with 
him just as friendly as before our meeting. That 
is the law; that is human, you should be that 
way. You aren’t going to hate somebody because 
he doesn’t like what you want. Lou and I got 
along very good together. I like him very much. 
I have been on a lot of committees with him, 
community-wise, welfare-wise. I have had no 
trouble with him at all. We have gotten along 
very good as far as what he was representing. 
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The Reno Traffic Council, of course, also 
came within the scope of the Merchants 
Association. In addition, we were a part of 
the city’s committee for solicitations and 
donations and all the community welfare 
went through our committee, and we had to 
decide whether we should give to this or that. 

Our association was very active with 
the Community Chest. In fact, it was our 
association president, the late N. E. Wilson, 
who really started it at that time. 

In our work with community welfare, I 
would meet with the different welfare agencies 
in Reno to see that there was no direct conflict 
between the agencies, and that they were not 
all trying to do the same thing for the same 
people. I would try to keep them separate, 
so that they would do their welfare work 
amongst themselves. 

I feel our merchants solicitations committee 
did a great job, because at the present time we 
had wonderful welfare agencies in Reno. I 
think they are all doing a good job, and, of 
course, they all do a different kind of job. The 
Salvation Army has their work, and another 


type of help is supplied by the Reno Welfare 
Agency, and by the Catholic organizations. 
We’ve had no complaints or criticism from 
anybody on the community welfare programs. 

The Nevada Retail Merchants’ Association’s 
first president, N. E. Wilson, now deceased, 
was largely responsible for organizing the 
Reno Community Chest. He was very much 
in favor of it and for many years helped our 
Association take a very active part in the 
Community Chest, before it was changed to 
the United Fund. And I still think the United 
Fund is doing a great job. Most of Reno’s 
welfare agencies now are supported by a big 
percentage by the United Fund. 

Of course, the Salvation Army still has a 
harder job than some of the other agencies, 
because they have to help so many transients 
who come through town, including feeding 
them. But they do a pretty good job at 
Christmastime with their Santa Claus pots on 
the street. The Association always endorsed 
donations picked up that way. 

I also feel that it could be brought out 
more in publicity that there is a need for more 
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clothing by many of the agencies. When 
people discard old clothing, they should not 
throw it away, or give it to the garbageman. 
But if the clothing is at all usable, it should be 
given to these agencies. And that was one of 
the big things we tried to get across several 
years ago. 

I recall that one of the big kicks I got 
was working with the Salvage Committee, 
during the time of the OPA. And that was 
every Sunday. I even missed playing golf and 
anything else to go out on those salvage drives 
every Sunday. It was quite a kick, picking up 
rubber and iron, or whatever local residents 
were throwing away in their backyards. Youd 
be surprised at the mountain- -not just a 
little hill—but a mountain of stuff that we 
collected. It was clever. It was something that 
I took a great interest in. 

We also had quite a committee from the 
Retail Merchants selling bonds and stamps. 
I can remember the late Brewster Adams, 
and how active he was and how many times 
he would appear for us on the street corner, 
selling bonds and stamps. 

Of course, we also were always a stand-by 
on the Red Cross disaster committee. I was 
in charge of the bedding; I had cots galore. 
I had cots in every place that I could find 
a vacancy. I also had the stores lined up to 
answer a night call if necessary, and they 
would give so many blankets, or they gave 
so many comforters, or a sheet, or whatever 
was needed. It was all set down in black and 
white and signed by them, what they would 
do in case of a disaster. 

We didn’t have, thank goodness, a disaster 
that needed much attention. Of course, we 
had some floods, during which we stepped in 
and even gave financial help as well as other 
help. Some of the stores were flooded out, 
especially their basements, and they were 
given needed manpower. 


Do I think that these community welfare 
activities are better or worse than a tax- 
supported program might be? Well, let me say 
this: That even with tax-support, you would 
still have to have the agencies and, now I think 
that with their help from the United Fund, 
that they’re doing all right. I haven’t been 
directly connected with the United Fund, but 
I attended some of their meetings. 

We also had a lot of public meetings on 
the NRA. We had some cases where some of 
the stores thought that some of the members 
of the NRA and the OPA were being treated 
differently. However, that was not so. I was 
chairman on a couple of the committees, 
especially on gas and food control, and also 
on stoves and things of need in the home, and 
I know that no one had any advantage over 
anyone else. 

Even my family were accused by one 
store, that “We didn’t need to worry, because 
we had plenty of stamps.” The truth was that 
we did not have any extra stamps. We did 
not, absolutely. I swear on a stack of Bibles 
that no member of the OPA committee, or 
the NRA, received any favors at all on gas or 
anything else. 

The OPA committee did not have any real 
trouble locally with black marketing, but it did 
have some trouble with hoarding. Some of the 
stores’ customers would hoard, and some of 
the stores would call the OPA to report that 
so-and-so had been three or four times in 
one day and got something where there was 
a limit on it. They were just hoarding it. Of 
course, it was hard to prove whether a person 
was hoarding or not. 

I also was in charge of OPA prices, 
because I was connected with the stores. I 
would say there wasn’t over five charges or 
complaints against any store for overcharging, 
because the minute we got a complaint and 
told the offending store that they’d better 
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get in line, why, they did. After all, it was a 
government deal, and it wasn’t a local deal, 
and they had to abide by the governments 
rules and regulations. 

The most trouble we had with anybody 
was on gasoline. Everybody wanted gas. It 
was imperative. They went out to the hills 
to do something, or they had to go to San 
Francisco, or they had to do this or do that. 
In fact, many of us on the board never even 
brought our cars downtown. 

But we never had any really serious cases. 
There was only one case where we had to 
call in the attorneys, and it was only sort of a 
semi-trial, concerning one of the restaurants 
which had over-charged on its meals. But that 
was all settled and they were not fined. Other 
than that, I can’t remember of any trouble that 
we really had. 

I was talking to some businessmen just 
recently who seem to feel that perhaps the 
time may not be too far off when there may 
have to be another OPA (Office of Price 
Administration), to control prices, salaries, 
and wages. But I hope not. I don’t think there 
will be anything done on that until after the 
election, anyhow. There may be something 
done about increasing the taxes, but I don’t 
think anything will be done about any price 
or wage controls, yet. 

Following the OPA days, I became 
associated with the National Consumer 
Commission and was also a member of the 
Red Cross disaster committee. I became a 
member of the national Association of Retail 
Secretaries of the American Retail Federation 
of Washington, D.C. 

I have served on the advisory board of 
the city of Reno concerning undesirable 
businesses in Reno, and I am still a member 
of that committee. I am also a member of the 
mayor’s advisory board on solicitations and 
donations, and at present am a member (and 


have been for the past five or six years) of the 
Off-Street Parking Commission. 

However, the OPA was about the most 
interesting job I had, or that I was connected 
with, because I thought we were doing 
something, and I wouldn’t doubt but what 
we may have it again. I hope we don’t, but we 
may have to. 

During the OPA days, especially, we had 
such personnel on our board as Ed Walker, 
who is now deceased. He was very active 
and the person we leaned on a lot for advice. 
Mrs. Vera Novakovich Peterson, who was our 
secretary, has a lot of credit due her for the 
outstanding job she did. 

Mr. Gene Shoup of Reno also was very 
active with the OPA, as was Mr. Charles 
Gorman, now deceased, who was at that time 
in the University. Ray Marks was also active 
and headed many of our committees. 

It was a great job, very interesting as 
far as that goes. It wasn’t as hard as people 
thought. Of course, we had many calls from 
local residents who had many complaints, 
that they couldn’t get enough sugar or gas, 
or whatever they may have wanted, but it 
worked out all right. We had a little trouble 
with some of the stores concerning “over¬ 
charging,” but once we called on them, they 
went along with us. 

On the mayor’s advisory committee, we 
average three and four requests a week at the 
present time for solicitations and donations, 
and most of them are for worthy causes. I had 
one today for sight conservation which our 
committee feels is good thing, and we didn’t 
hesitate to O.K. it, as long as they conduct the 
drive reasonably and their workers do not 
in any way make a pest out of themselves in 
their soliciting. 

Controlling door-to-door solicitors that 
go from house to house, was my big job until 
I retired from the Merchants Association. 
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(Now that’s all handled by the Better Business 
Bureau of Reno.) It wasn’t a matter of stopping 
anybody from making a living but we had 
to be sure that they were legitimate and that 
they were representing the firm which they 
stated they were. And surprisingly, so many 
were not granted permission to solicit because 
they were not representing the firms whose 
names they used. Most of what we have now 
are magazine solicitors, who seem to cause a 
lot of grief sometimes. However, they are not 
as bad as they used to be because they know 
by now that Reno has a soliciting ordinance 
and that they must work under the control of 
it, so it’s not too hard now to deal with them. 

The Off-Street Parking Commission has 
been misunderstood by a lot of people. I was 
chairman of it last year and am still a member 
of the committee. Our job is to recommend 
to the city council certain lots that we feel 
should be purchased for parking. The council 
may lease them or they may operate them 
themselves. So far, the council has gone along 
with all of the recommendations we’ve given 
them. The lots are purchased with money 
derived from our parking meters. I guess 
that’s the only committee right now that 
I’m active in. Of course, I’ve been requested 
in the past few weeks to be on some other 
committees. 

A committee that I favor a lot, and I 
don’t know much about, is the 4-H Club 
at the University. It’s from the University’s 
agricultural department. It’s the 4-H Club 
state-wide, and I’ve been asked to serve it 
as a director. They’ve only had one meeting 
which I’ve attended, and there may not be 
over three a year, but I accepted that because 
if it’s something that’s going to do good for the 
young generation, I’m for it. I’m kinda happy 
I’m on it, and I think it’s going to be something 
worthwhile. It’s the only one that I did accept 
that I was really thrilled about, even though 


I am not a farmer, and don’t know much 
difference between a cow or a horse. But it 
was something I thought was good for the 
4-H Club members, so I accepted. 

Of course, the only thing I do now is keep 
up my job as secretary of the Prospectors’ 
Club and that gives me three or four hours a 
day downtown and that’s about all I want. Just 
something to keep me busy from now on. I 
read the morning’s paper and look at the mail. 

In the last years things have changed 
so, that it is not like it was thirty-four years 
ago. The other night I attended a testimonial 
dinner for Herb Sewell, who had retired after 
all these many years in business, not only in 
Reno, but in the state. He’s not entirely out of 
business, but he will be soon. He had merged 
his stores with Mayfair. Herb was president 
of our Merchants Association for three years. 

Reno’s independent merchants can see 
the difference in business. They’re expanding. 
It’s just like a meeting I attended today, at the 
Prospectors’ Club. They were figuring their 
membership, what it was nineteen years 
ago, and what it is now and they were asking 
whether we should increase the membership 
because of the fact that Reno’s expanding. 

It’s so different, you can’t compare 
business today with what it was even ten years 
ago. Reno’s growing, big stores are coming in. 
There’s no doubt about it. The smaller stores 
are merging or they’re getting out, and the 
big stores are coming in. 

But there will still be a downtown Reno, 
there’s no doubt about that. The tourists 
who come here want to see the town. You’ve 
got to have something for them downtown. 
You don’t expect them to go out in village 
shopping centers. 

Reno has right now some of the finest 
stores in its shopping centers that any city 
could possibly have, and there will be more, 
too. Some high-class people, not cheap fly- 
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by-night stores, are opening up in our centers. 
They’re high-class stores, they’re tops. 

And I can’t see anything other than to 
predict that Reno will be a building town 
for many years. It can’t help it. The city’s 
business lives and its cultural lives, such as 
the university, should be a big drawing card 
in years to come, more so than they are now. 

Of course, it’s hard telling what’s going 
to happen to Stead Air Base. If it could be 
revitalized, it could be a big thing for the city 
of Reno as well as for Washoe County or even 
for the state of Nevada. 

Reno’s advancement is just like a person 
getting older: You’re not the same as you were 
when you were twenty years old, and neither 
is Reno. 

I didn’t retire because I was afraid of this 
or afraid of that; it was just that I thought the 
time had come when I should take things a 
little easier and not worry too much. 

Looking back at some of Reno’s early 
history in the business world, also brings to 
my mind some of the activities years ago in 
Reno’s many civic and fraternal organizations, 
and similar groups. 

For example, I became a member of the 
Odd Fellows Lodge in Reno in 1911, mostly 
at the request of my older brother, who on 
his death bed, told me that I would need 
no religion if I joined the Odd Fellows. He 
was very active in it. In 1922, I became the 
Grand Master of the state, the youngest Grand 
Master that they have had, and I represented 
them as a Grand Representative at Detroit and 
again at Cincinnati. 

The Odd Fellows Hall was down on the 
corner of Center and East Second, where 
the old professional building is now, when I 
joined. We had quite a fire down there and 
we purchased a piece of property on North 
Virginia Street as an investment. Then the 
other lodge in town (there are two Odd 


Fellows lodges in Reno), had more money 
than we had, so we sold our lot on North 
Virginia and, along with them, purchased 
the building that they are now in. Before 
I became a member they were located 
where the Reno Mercantile building is now, 
upstairs. 

I also became a member of the Masonic 
Lodge, which was located at the same site as 
its present new building at First and Virginia 
Streets. I went through the chairs of the 
Scottish Rite, and received the honorary 
degree of a thirty-third degree Mason. In 
1946, I was Potentate of the Shrine of the 
state of Nevada. We had a very successful 
convention. There were a thousand delegates 
representing such cities as Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, which made my year a gala 
event during the month of October. My 
term was climaxed when I was presented 
with a trip to Hawaii with the University of 
Nevada football team in December of 1946. 
This was in gratitude for the part I played in 
bringing about the game with the University 
of Hawaii. 

I didn’t take much interest in the Blue 
Lodge because I got into the Scottish Rite; 
I thought that I had a chance to advance 
through there much quicker. 

Concerning my election to the Shrine, 
I was most fortunate. I was sitting on the 
sidelines with the rest of the members, in my 
plain everyday working clothes, and when it 
became time for the first elective office I was 
nominated from the floor, which surprised 
me. And I accepted with the understanding 
that when the boys returned from the war, if 
they wished to go on through, I would step 
back and let them go through. At that time 
we were short three or four officers who 
were serving their country. But none of them 
wanted it when they came back, especially 
the late Ernest Brown, who could have gone 
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ahead of me as Potentate, but he didn’t want 
to—too busy making a living after he came 
out of the service. 

So I only served approximately four years 
in the chairs before I was Potentate of the 
Shrine. Since being the Potentate in 1946, 
I have continuously put on the Potentate’s 
work at all ceremonies. In fact, we go to Las 
Vegas this Saturday for a Shrine down there. 
I enjoy it as a relaxation, and I also enjoy it 
for the good the Shrine is doing. I wouldn’t 
belong to anything if I didn’t think they were 
doing some good. 

I was on the committee to bring the Shrine 
Circus here. However, I would say that Judge 
Brown of Winnemucca and Lester J. Hilp 
of Reno, are the two that are responsible 
of making it the success that it has been. 
Especially Mr. Hilp, in Reno. He’s very active. 
He’s given up the chairmanship two or three 
times, but they’ve always made him chairman 
again because they depend so much on him. 

As I mentioned before, I joined the 
Rotary Club of Reno in 1922 and in 1929, 
I was elected their secretary-treasurer, a 
position I am still holding after some thirty- 
eight years. In 1952, I was elected as their 
District Governor, which district covered 
all of Nevada except the southern part and 
everything west of Sacramento. I was their 
president of the club, naturally, in 1936.1 had 
to be a past president in order to qualify for 
District Governor. 

I’ve often wished that I had kept an 
anecdote on every president that has served 
while I’ve been secretary of the Rotary. 

I glanced over our past presidents the other 
day and some are outstanding businessmen 
who are still in our community. Of course, we 
lost Charles Haseman. We also lost Sam Platt 
who was a great member, and what a help he 
was to our club in more ways than one. N. 
E. Wilson was our president for three years, 


the only one who held it over one year. (We 
were organized in 1916, and this year we are 
celebrating our fiftieth anniversary, and we 
have great plans laid for this.) And there was 
Dr. Henry Albert at the University, who has 
passed away. There also are Leigh Sanford, 
who was with the papers here; John Grant; 
Fred Black; Ed Chism, of Chism ice cream, 
who was a great leader; and Hugh Herd, who 
I think was an outstanding president, having 
formerly been a president of the Tonopah club 
before he came to Reno. We have twenty-nine 
past presidents in our club who are still active. 
Harold Gorman, at the bank, was outstanding. 
There was also Jordan Crouch, at the bank, 
and also Bert Fitz, as well as Fred Bartlett, who 
is a past District Governor, and Robert Annis. 
Reno has three past District Governors. I was 
the first and then Bob Annis followed me, 
then Fred Bartlett. 

Mr. Brunnier of San Francisco was 
president of Rotary International at the time I 
was president here in 1936. He came from San 
Francisco to be a speaker on the Reno Rotary 
Club’s twentieth anniversary. Brunnier was 
one of the architects or engineers of the big 
Bay Bridge in San Francisco. The same year 
I became District Governor, he was elected 
president of Rotary International (which 
covers the entire world), and as a result we 
developed a very close friendship. We hoped 
to have him here this year, but I don’t know 
what the plans are. I think sometime in 
August, Reno Rotary will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Mr. A. L. Higginbotham at the University 
was Rotary secretary for two or three years, 
and he didn’t wish to hold it any longer and 
it was some two weeks before the board 
decided on a secretary. I happened to be on 
the board of directors and finally they said, 
“Well, how about you taking it, Tate?” I said, 
“Well, O.K., I’ll try.” I said, “The only thing I 
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don’t like about it is getting out the bulletin.” 
“Well,” they said, “That’ll come to you,” so 
I accepted it. That was the same year that 
Charles Haseman went in as president, which 
was very fortunate for me, because he was 
such a splendid person to work with and he 
gave me a lot of help. 

That was in 1930, and I’ve been elected 
ever since, even though the year that I was 
president I served as my own secretary. The 
year I was District Governor I also handled 
the secretary’s job, while we had somebody 
in name only. 

When I went in as secretary in 1930,there 
was approximately sixty-five to seventy 
members. Our membership at the present 
time is 239. The Rotary Club of Reno 
has grown, a healthy growth, when you 
consider that we only take men of different 
classifications. 

There was hardly a drive that went on but 
what you would find some of the Rotarians in 
it. We’ve had Rotarians who were leaders for 
the Community Chest, like Jordan Crouch 
and Harold Gorman, and also Bert Fitz 
who is active, and Frank Tracy of the power 
company, and Dr. W. W. Hall, Carl Feutsch, 
Jim Wood, and Bob Bond of the telephone 
company. 

The good that the Rotary does in the 
community is not publicized like some of 
the members think it should be. However, we 
feel that if we’re doing some good, we know 
what we’re doing and we’re not shouting to 
the world what we’re doing. 

Rotary International is known all over 
the world, especially their Rotary Fellowship 
Foundation. We’ve had three Fellowship 
members in our club who have represented 
us, one in Greece and two in Edinburgh. 
Fellowship money is raised by voluntary 
donations. Every Rotarian and every club is 
expected to give at least ten dollars. Of course, 


many foundations leave money to it, and 
now we are able to send more international 
students from this country abroad. The club 
tries to send them where they know the 
language. The little girl that represented us 
went to Greece. Of course, she was of Greek 
descent. 

In the last three years, Rotary has been 
limited to men only, but there is a move on 
this year, to change it back again to where 
there may be girls, also. We have found that 
girls did a wonderful job. I remember one 
woman member here, and I’d like to mention 
her name. Her name is Miss Marnie Miller 
She is tops. She is in demand still as a speaker 
on international good will and service. 

We have our district conference at South 
Lake Tahoe the fifteenth of this month 
(April, 1966), and schooling in June down at 
Yuba City. And, of course, the International 
convention at Denver. 

I also took an active part in the Methodist 
Church, of which I am a member, as well 
as Mrs. Williams. For twenty-eight years I 
sang in their choir. In the earlier days when 
I was younger, I belonged to many varied 
quartets. My greatest enjoyment was with the 
University of Nevada glee club. While not a 
member of the University, I sang in their glee 
club, under the direction of Professor Charles 
Haseman, who is now deceased, and who was 
a great help to me in my singing career. 

I was very active in the American Legion 
when it first started, but at present I am not as 
active as I should be. My interest at the present 
time is mostly in the Shrine, on account of 
what they stand for, the help of the crippled 
child. If still belong to the Odd Fellows and 
take an active part when able to attend. 

At present I am not connected with too 
many activities because that was one of the 
reasons I retired so I could have somewhat 
a rest. 
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My Retirement and Future Plans 


Well, now I have retired from the 
business world. But I’m not going to retire 
and stay home and sit out on the front porch. 
I’m going to try to be a little active in one 
thing or another. And I am kept active here 
right now as far as that goes 

As I said before, I am now starting 
my thirty-eighth year as secretary of the 
Rotary Club here. This takes three or four, 
sometimes five hours a day, which keeps 
me busy and thinking about something else 
than, “What am I going to do next?” 

Although I have retired from the Nevada 
Retail Merchants Association, and have been 
out of the Association for two months, I still 
receive calls, and still try to help someone 
when they ask for my assistance or my 
advice. It is something that takes a lot of 
time. 

I am still on the city’s Off-Street Parking 
Commission as a member, I was chairman 
all during last year and to me I think it has 
been one of the best working committees I 
have ever served on. We had a full turnout at 
every meeting, and there was an interest in 


downtown Reno, especially with the troubles 
we are having with parking. 

I don’t know what my status will be this 
coming year. I have been approached to lobby 
for two different organizations; whether I will 
accept or not, I don’t know. I will see how 
much my physical body will stand at that time. 

There were two reasons why I retired 
from the Association: But number one was 
that I had gotten to the point where I wasn’t 
enjoying the best of health and the doctor 
told me that worry was causing me to be 
nervous. He didn’t ask me to retire, but I 
did, feeling that the years I have left I may as 
well enjoy, instead of being too active. I have 
taken a small interest in the Reno Downtown 
Association, mostly in an advisory capacity. 

There are at least four of five merchants’ 
groups in the downtown area and also in the 
shopping centers. They iron out their own 
problems, without going through one main 
office. I was happy to see the Better Business 
Bureau open up. It has taken care of the 
grief of customers who feel they have not 
been treated right in any particular store, or 
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whatever the trouble is. They have that now 
to take their troubles to. 

There is no doubt that there will be a 
state association of some kind to meet with 
the legislators at Washington, because every 
state should be represented. That is in the 
making; what part, if any, I may have in it, I 
don’t know. However, I don’t want to get tied 
down to anything that will take all my time or 
a great part of my time because I want to feel 
that I am free and may do as I please. 

I may possibly take an active part in the 
coming state legislature, lobbying for the retail 
end of the business in Reno. 

What am I planning to do now? Oh, 
nothing in particular, I’m taking it easy and 
I’m going to take more trips down the coast. 
Mrs. Williams doesn’t care too much about 
traveling, but I’m going to take in a few ball 
games this summer. 

I’m going to try to get rid of some 
worrying, but you Can’t help worry. I’ve been 
too conscientious, I know that. It’s just my 
make-up, is all. And I worry about whether 
I hurt somebody’s feelings. That comes 
naturally in this kind of a business. 

As for my activities with the Prospectors’ 
Club: That’s just a luncheon club. We gather 
up there just for lunch. We have three or 
four nice affairs a year for the ladies, and stag 
affairs for the men. Our membership is three 
hundred here in town, plus about thirty-eight 
who are non-resident members. We have a 
couple non-resident members in the East, but 
the others are Californians mostly.So, to me 
that’s not a worry job at all, just keeping track 
of the minutes for them. Most of the mail I 
get in the morning is for them. I’ve had so 
many people tell me in the morning, when 
they see me coming to the post office with 
a handful of mail, “I thought you’d retired.” 
Of course, there’s one part of my life about 
which I’ve never had any worry—and that’s 


my family life. I have enjoyed a very happy 
family life. I’ll say that first, very happy, with 
my wife and my daughter Doris. My daughter 
works in San Francisco as media director for 
an advertising agency. 

Whether I’ve done much for the 
community or whether I’ve done anything for 
the community, that’s up to those who have 
been here to decide. My testimonial dinner 
two or three weeks ago was really outstanding, 
and if they meant what they said, well I guess 
perhaps my life in Reno had been worthwhile. 
But it’s been kind of a tough job. 
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